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One hitch there was. Lord Selborne, the High Commissioner
appointed by the previous Government, watched with great misgiving
the concessions which the British seemed to be making, and when they
asked his advice, recommended them to "fix their principles and adhere
to them and take the consequences." This he did openly and tele-
graphed to Lord Elgin that he had done it. The Cabinet was greatly
annoyed, and some of its members were for recalling Lord Selborne
at once. The Colonial Secretary was unwilling to take this extreme
step, but Selborne was informed that he had exceeded his duty as
High Commissioner, and directed in future to use his influence to
bring about an amicable settlement. He did so to such purpose that
by the end of May he and Sir Joseph West Ridgeway were able to
send a joiiit cable to the Cabinet reporting that a satisfactory setdement
was in sight. The settlement was reached in the next fortnight, and
with manhood suffrage and a six-months' residential qualification for
its basis gave 34 seats to the Rand, 6 to the Pretoria district, and
29 to the rest of the Colony. A Second Chamber of fifteen members
nominated by the Crown was to be set up for the first Parliament,
but arrangements made for making it elective afterwards. Natives
were excluded in accordance with the Treaty of Vereeniging, which
bound the Imperial Government not to enfranchise them in advance
of self-government. But any legislation imposing disabilities on them
was to be reserved for approval by the Colonial Secretary, and it was
specifically stated on behalf of the British Government that no legisla-
tion imposing " any condition of service or residence of a servile
character " would receive the Royal assent. This covered the case
of Chinese labour in the future and it was agreed that provision should
be made for winding up the existing Chinese ordinance and re-embark-
ing the coolies as speedily as possible.
It fell to Mr. Winston Churchill, the youthful Under-Secretary
for the Colonies, who had shown great energy and zeal in defending
the Liberal policy, to explain these provisions to the House of Com-
mons, and on the same day (July 30, 1906) Elgin, the Colonial
Secretary, expounded them to the House of Lords. Since the pro-
cedure was by " Letters Patent and Order in Council," they were
safe from rejection by the peers, but seldom in either House had there
been fiercer protests against any measure than were directed against
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